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that in his manners he was bland and courteous, he said, “ Yes, but itis not the number, but the 

and careful not to give offence to any. He well| disposition of Friends.” DF deahiti 

No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, knew that “a mild answer turneth _away About this time, when the pain in his foot 
wrath ;” and he was careful that “ no grievous| was almost intolerable, he said, “ If it were the 

Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, payadle| words’ spoken by him should “stir up anger.”’| will of heaven to shorten the time of this suf- 

én advance, Three copies sent to one address for Five} 4g q disciplinarian in our meetings he was|fering, I should be thankful,—for there is no- 

Dollars. much esteemed, as he excelled most. When/|thing in my way.” 
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Communications must be addressed to the Publisher! he spoke to business, it was to the subject be- 
free of expense,to whom all payments are to be made-| fore the meeting ; and when he had given his 








In the evening of the 9th of 2d month, 1848, 
ihe took an affectionate leave of his children 


= sentiment, he manifested a christian submis-|and family individually ; he told them he was 


Memorial of Uwchlan monthly meeting of|8'"- 
Friends, Chester county, Pennsylvania, con-|™°T® than fifty years, and our meetings for 
cerning Georce Massey, deceased. . {worship and discipline as they came in course ; 

and his manner of sitting, and his solid exem- 


Thus he attendedthe yearly meeting) 


going home; after which he seemed to sleep 
without suffering much pain until morning, 
when his daaghter and daughter-in-law, who 
had affectionately and faithfully nursed him 





Our beloved friend George Massey, son of plary deportment therein was remarkable. The through his long confinement, dressed his foot 


Isaac Massey and Phebe his wife, was born in/lively, feeling state of his mind was manifest-|for the last time ; after which he seemed to sink 
Willisiown township, Chester county, the 9th\ed by his looks and countenance; and when he/rapidly, lying as though he were in a. sleep, 
of the 12th month, 1767. spoke to the business, his judicious and ap-/but occasionally appearing to be conscious of 

Under the care of those pious parents he re-| propriate remarks were “words fitly spoken.”’|the presence of his children, until half-past 11 
ceived a religious guarded education, and, when|On other occasions, at home and abroad, he|o’clock in the forenoon, when he quietly de- 
of suitable age, was apprenticed to the tanning| manifested an unusual amount of self-posses-| parted this life ; and, we doubt not, has * gone 
business to our deceased friend Joseph Rhoads,|sion, christian circumspection, and exemplary|home,” where “ the wicked cease from trou- 


whose care over him was also parental ; and he| meekness. 


grew to man’s estate without the corruption of 


mind and manners tog often incident to youth! p; 


when more exposed. 

On the 19th of the 4th month, 1792, he was 
married to Susanna .Valentine, daughter of 
Robert Valentine and Rachel his wife, and set- 
tled on his farm in the valley, in West White- 
land township, Chester county; thus he be- 
came a member of Uwchlan monthly meeting, 
and his house the pleasant resort of Friends, 
and particularly young people. 

He was early placed in the station of an el- 
der, and so continued by successive appoint- 
ments through the remainder of his life ; and) 


for many years, also, was under appointment| “°F several months. 


of clerk to some one or more of our meetings. 


For these services he was deemed well qualifi-|- agree 
. qualif ing the character of cancer, the pain in his foot li 


was at times very great,—and he often prayed f 


ed. There are many Friends who can well 
remember his christian and dignified deport- 
ment at the table, manifesting a disposition to 
act upon principle, as the servant of the meet- 
ing. He was quick in discovering the prevail- 
ing sense; and his minutes recording it were 
clear and concise, and seldom wanted alter- 
ation. 


years much called upon to settle disputes about 


His urbanity and cheerful manners rendered 
s company interesting and acceptable, parti- 
cularly to young people, whose enjoyments, 
when innocent, he loved to witness; listening 
with pleased attention to their remarks, and 
when necessary, giving bis “reproofs of in- 
struction” in the form of some short entertain- 
ing anecdote: of these he had great store, 
which, related in his sprightly manner, with 
his ever varying application, formed a marked 
trait in his interesting character. 

In the 5th month last year, (1847) he became 
lame, but was not dada confined to the house 
In the 10th month the 
pain became much worse, and he was confined 
to his bed; and soon after, the disease assum- 


fervently for strength to bear his afflictions), 


with patience: and his prayers seemed won- 
derfally answered,—for he was enabled to bear 
his long and painful confinement with christian 
patience, and without a murmur. 


bling, and the weary. are at rest.” 

He deceased the 10th day of the 2d month, 
1848, in the eighty-first year of his age,—and 
was buried the 12th, at Downingtown; a large 
numberof Friends and neighbours attending. 

exoeentinncane 


AEROLITES AND MIRACULOUS SHOWERS. 


The fall of aerolites, often termed by the vul- 
gar a shower of stones, is either more frequent 
than in days of yore, or attracts more general 
attention. 

The record of similar phenomena has, how- 
ever, been handed down to us by the ancients ; 
for we are told of a shower of stones which, in 
the days of Tullus Hostilius, fell upon the city 
immediately after the ruin of Alba. 

“ While the Senate was occupied in its de- 
berations,” says Livy, “a shower of stones 
ell from Heaven upon Alban Mount. The 
rince, astonished at the report of such a phe- 
nomenon, sent to ascertain the truth, and 
found that a shower of pebbles had really fall- 
en, similar to hailstones.” 

Before the time of the Romans, the Greeks 


Toa friend who had called to see him hé|had witnessed similar phenomena. In the 
Esteemed also in his neighbourhood and in|s#id, “There is nothing may way: I feel noth-| Thracian Chersonesus there fell a huge greyish 
the county as a peace-maker, he was for many|ing but love to all mankind, 


He frequently expressed his gratitude to his 


stone, which excited the greatest consternation. 
A stone existed in Rome known as the Mo- 


property; and in cases requiring more than or-|friends and to.his kind neighbours. Oftwo of|ther of the Gods, which had originally fallen 
dinary judgment and discretion, he was fre-|them, not members of our Society, who had/from the sky, like that of the Thracian Cher- 
quently appointed auditor or referee by the|just left his room, he remarked to a friend one|sonesus. It fell at Pessinuntum, in Phrygia, 
judges, and his reports bear the marks of in-|day, ‘There was a precious covering and so-| where the priests held it in great veneration, 
telligence and care beyond what is usual in|lemnity spread over his mind as they sat by|The oracle at Rome having given out that the 


-such documents: and as he kept minutes of|his bed-side ; and that he had said in his heart,| fortunes of the Republic were secure if it could 


such services, and copies of reports and other|‘Surely { have here two of the Lord’s ser- 

papers, he was able to explain, when occasion) vants,’ ” 

required, the most intricate matters in which| At times he seemed anxious to be released, 

he had been engaged, and to answer questions; but would soon reverently say, * Not my will, 

relating to them witha promptness, even in ad-| but Thine be done.” 

vanced age, that was remarkable. He frequently said, * All is peace,—there: is 
Another trait of character was his exact|nothing in my way,—I am ready to go to 

punctuality in keeping appointments. He was/sleep.” 

rarely a moment afterthe time of meeting. If} A friend coming in who had been at Caln 

he did not appear at the time appointed, it was|quarterly meeting, he was mnch interested in 

notice to all concerned that something had oc-|inquiring about many Friends and the business 





possess itself of this inestimable treasure, the 
Senate sent an embassy into Phrygia by Scipio 
Nasica, who enlarged upon the ties existing be- 
tween the Phrygians and Romans through 
neas; and skilfully setting forth the power 
of Rome and the protection she was to concede 
to the Pessinuntians, the priests gave up the 
sacred stone. It was immediately carried in 
procession to Rome, exposed to public view, 
and an annual festival instituted in its honor. 

A similar stone, which stood near the fem- 





curred that would prevent his attendance at all.|of the meeting ; and when Ais vacant seat and 
It was remarked by his associates in business, the smallness of the meeting were mentioned,| 


‘ Py 
* 
© . . of 


ple of Delphos, was equally venerated, and en- 
dowed witha still more marvellous origin; be- 
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ing supposed to issue from the belly of Saturn,|Freret denies the existence of atmospheric/seed were collected after a violent storm ; be- 
the God of the Stone-eaters.—Tradition record-|stones, and declares them to be volcanic emis-|ing round in form, white in color, less than 
ed that Saturn, having swallowed it, and found|sions driven by the force of the winds. He|peas in size,and resembling no known seed. 
it difficult of digestion, threw it up again, when|supposes Mount Albano to have been formerly |They seemed, however, to belong to the legu- 
it fell in Greece. Upon this point, Pausanias|a volcano; and that the stones that fell must/minous family of plants. Cavanilla, the bo- 
and Nonnus concur with the tradition. have issued from a re-opening of the crater.—!|tanist, analyzed them without being able to de- 
In the sixteenth century, a descent of stones|Falconet, the sculptor, wrote a volume to/termine their class. These productions, at 
took place on Mount Lebanon, accompanied| prove that Pliny was in error concerning at-|least, could neither be supposed to come from 
by a luminous globe. Various other instances|mospheric stones. While the learned world|the moon, nor to have a volcanic origin. Some 
might be cited from the ancients; but these|was thus at variance, the multitude was justi-|of the seeds were sown in the Botanic Garden 
may suffice to establish proof of identity be-|fied in asserting them to fall from the moon,|of Madrid, but without result. This is, how- 
tween the modern and ancient phenomena. In|sinee men of science were unable to prove the ever, by no means a solitary instance of a mi- 
most instanées, they have been supposed to|comrary. : raculous shower. 
be of divine origin and of ominous nature.| On the 26th of April, 1803, there fella vast) Pliny, Livy, Solinus, and Julias Obsequius 
Damascius mentions that a physician of his|number of atmospheric stones at Aigle, in the}have recorded showers of blood, milk, wool, 
day, named Eusebius, carried one about his|department of Orne. The peasants of the|money, and pieces of flesh! Those authors 
person, which conduced greatly to the relief of| place, thinking it was the end of the world, fell| make frequent mention of such occurrences ; 
his patients. on their knees invoking divine mercy; and|dupes, no doubt, to the traditions of the an- 
In the sixteenth century, it is stated thatjeven theirbetters shared their alarm. This'cients. Lamothe Levayer, however, surpasses 


there fell near Adda, in Italy, nearly twelve phenomenon happned most opportunely, as|them all, and mentions the fall of a man from 


hundred stones, one of which weighed one|the world of science, bothin Paris and London,|the sky. Unless from a balloon, or the scaf- 
hundred, and another sixty pounds. ‘True is/was just then discussing similar occurrences |folding of some lofty building, we must be 


it that Carden makes the assertion, which is|which had taken place in India and Provence; permitted to doubt; though he may perhaps, 
therefore doubtful. But Gassendi, who is de-|and after most diligent inquiry, the Institute re-| allude to some individual carried up by the 
serving of credit, states that on the 27th of Nov- solved to despatch one of its members to the force of a whirlwind; for in the autumn of 
ember, 1627, with a clear atmosphere, at ten|spot. Monsieur Biot, an enthusiast in the| 1812, on the road to Genoa, a mule was raised 
A. M., he saw a luminous stone, about four feet|cause of science, arrived onthe spot on the 16th) up by the wind, sustained thirty seconds in the 
in diameter, descend from Heaven upon Mount|of July, and collected the following facts. _ air, then disappeared in a ravine, where it 
Vaisian. It was enveloped in a luminous! « About one o’clock p. m., the sky being| probably perished. 

circle of various colors, and passed at a hun-|calm, with only a few greyish clouds above| [f we deny the existence of showers of blood, 
dred paces from two men, who estimated its the horizon, which did not diminish the fine-| we must admit that there have been pheno- 
elevation at thirty-six feet. lt gave outa his- ness of the weather, a luminous globe W&S| mena such as to justify impostors in propaga- 
sing noise like a rocket, accompanied with a\seen, from Caen, from Point Audemer, from ting such delusions. During the Siege of Ge- 
smell of sulphur, and fell two hundred feet|the vicinity of Alencon, Falaise, and Verneuil,| noa, in 1774, there fella red rain upon the 


from the spectators, plunging itself three feet\rushing with great velocity through the at-|syburb of San Pietro d’Arena, which caused 
into the soil. It was of a metallic hue, and|mosphere ; und immediately afterwards, a Vio-| much consternation among the inhabitants; 
weighed fifty-four pounds; and is still to be|jent explosion was heard at Aigle and thitty|the wind having carried up a quantity of red 
seen at Aix, in Provence. The largest ever|jeagues around; lasting six minutes, and re-' earth, which proved the cause of a general 
known, fell at Ensisheim, in Alsace, in 1492 ;|sembling a discharge of artillery followed by|alarm. A similar phenomenon took place, 








its weight being near three hundred pounds.|that of musketry, and terminating as with a! near Hermanstadt in Transylvania. 


In the Abbe Bichard’s Natural History of the | roll of drums. ‘On the 17th of May, 1810,” says a Ger- 
Air, there is a description of a fall of stones! «A small cloud of rectangular form seemed) man journal, “there was a rain of blood which 
which took place in 1768, in Maine; from|to have been the origin of all this terrible|jasted a quarter of an hour, accompanied by a 
which we extract the following passage : |noise; the broader side of which was toward | violent storm, and gusts of wind towards the 

“During a hurricane that took place near|the west. It appeared to be motionless through-| south-west. Being collected on the spot by a 


the Chateau of Luce, in the Province of Maine,\out the phenomenon; vapors being emitted physician, and submitted to the chemical tests 
a clap of thunder was heard, followed by alaftereach discharge. The cloud was very 


noise similar to the roar of a wild beast; which\high in the air. ‘The inhabitants of two vil-| 
was audible for many leagues round. Some |lages, situated a league asunder, perceived it, 
persons in the parish of Perigne thought they |as if exactly sented above their heads. A) 


of sulphurated nitrous, muriatic acid, ecetate 
of lead, lime water, mercury, and saponaceous 
spirit, it exhibited neither precipitation nor 
loss of color. 


perceived a dense body fall with great velocity 
into a meadow near the high road to Mans; 


and on hurrying to the spot, found the stone | 
imbedded in the ground. At first, it was hot; 
but soon cooling, they were enabled to exam-| 


ine it at leasure. It wei 
and a half, and was in fc 
rather it had three protuberances, of which the 
one plunged in the earth was grey, and the 
two others black. A fragment being submit- 
ted tothe examination of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences, for analysis, they pronounced it 
neither to originate in thunder, nor to have 


hed seven pounds 


fallen from the skies, nor to be composed of point 
mineral particles fused by the action of thelest aa 


electric fluid ; but a species of pyrites, giving 
out asmell of sulphur during itssolution. One 
hundred grains of this substance yielded, 
upon analysis, eight grains and a half of sul- 


orm triangular; or) 


Tested with a solution of alum 


hissing noise, similar toa stone hurled from a and fixed alkali, the precipitate induced a be- 


sling. was heard wherever it hovered; and at jiefthat the coloring matter of this strange 
the same time, numerous solid bodies fell, rain pertained to the vegetable kingdom. 
\which being collected, provedto be meteoric) ‘To elucidate the mystery of the rain at Her- 
stones. _ |manstadt, it sufficed to inquire in what point was 
« When tested, they were found to contain|the wind. For on examining the localities in 
sulphur, iron in the metallic state, magnesia the south-westerly direction, the hills proved 
‘and nickel; which, in the minerai kingdom)to be elothed with fir, in bloom, and the rain of 
j|have no analogy.” _. |blood was instantly explained. For in the 
Monsieur Biot also stated that the direction | North of Europe rains of a reddish yellow, 


‘of the meteor was precisely that of the mag- jmpregnated with the bloom of the fir, con- 
netic meridian; an important remark, a3 a! 


‘stantly oceur. 
guide for future observations. The great} [n 1608, the walls of Aix, in Provence, were 


ained in this inquiry, is, that the high-' covered with red spots, which the people con- 
er of science, agreeing with the earli-|ceived to be blood. But Peiresc, a man of 
est professors, adopts what by progressive sci-| profound science, undeceived them by proving 
ence was denied. them to be the spots left by aspecies of butter- 

The fact of showers of stones being estab-| fly on emerging from its chrysalis ; the number 
lished 





, all that remains to be proved is their| having been immense that year at Aix. 
phur, thirty-six of iron, and fifty-five anda half| origin. 


of vitrifiable earth.” The evidence of science, 
however, seldom reaches the ear of the vulgar; 
and it would be difficult to persuade the popu- 
lace that aerolites do not fall from the sky. 
Aristotle, in mentioning the stone that fell in 
Thrace, rejects the idea of its coming from the 
heavens; and Pliny confesses that most natu- 
ralists are of the same opinion. This was a 
step towards the extinction of a popular error. 


Some still assert that they fall from| Till balloons and other aerial carriages are 
the moon; others attribute them to volcanoes.| used as engines of warfare, we despair of hav- 
Neither fact can be proved ; and the descent|ing to record an authentic shower of blood, or 
of aerolites at present remains a mystery. any other than common-place hail, rain, and 

One phenomenon often succeeds another;\snow. There isan instance of a shower of 
and shortly after the fall of stones at Aigle, a|money, or rather of false coinage, mentioned 
shower of peas took place in Spain, and the/by Dion Cassius; who states that a certain 
kingdom of Leon. This last phenomenon oc-|rain turned copper white, assigning to it the 
curred in the month of May of the same year ;) hue of silver, which lasted for three days. This 
and, in Spain, fifteen quintals of an unkrown|is far from miraculous ; as it requires only a 
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portion of volatilized mercury to mingle with! truths, out of 1 delight ie the novelty, and |the token of the death of the great Chief, which 


the rain, as in the instance of the fir bloom, to 
produce suchan effect. 

Showers of milk are explained by cretace- 
ous matter carried into the air by whirlwinds. | 


natural of the 


elevation 


undersianding |is always carried by the bearer of the mournful 


hereby. Itis onething to delight in know-|news, was then passed from hand to hand round 


ing, and another to deli 
An ungodly man may d 


ht in the thing known. |the Council, and other tokens of mourning were 
elight in studying and|exhibited. ‘The occasion was of great interest, 





The shreds of human flesh we read of are|knowing several axioms or truths concerning |as the Chief, whose death they were called to 
the red fragments vomited by volcanoes ; while|God, but he never delighteth in God himself.|lament, was universally beloved and esteemed 
showers of wool consist of the down of certain|So a studious man desires to know what hell|by the Six Nations over whom he exercised 


trees, such as willows and osiers. Showers of is, and where, and many truths concerning it : but authority. 


cinders are of course the result of volcanic 
eruption. 


he desireth not hell itself, nor delighteth in it. 


We learn that his place will be filled next 


The wind conveys them a prodi-/A godly man desireth to know the nature and|Fall, when the Onondagas are entitled to offici- 


gious distance; for when Herculaneum aad danger of sin, and Satan’s way, and wiles an|ate at the ceremony of crowning the new Chief. 
temptations : but he doth not therefore desire sin| We learned also, that on Monday nexta Chief 
and temptations themselves. Soa wicked man|ofthe Onondagas will be crowned at their 
may desire to know the nature of grace, and Council House, in the place of one who died 
sailing from Marseilles to Martinique was|Christ, and glory ; and yet not desire grace,|in March last. [Onondaga Standard, 19th. 


Pompeii were imbedded in lava, the ashes fell 
at Rome, and even in Africa. 
About a century ago, the deck of a vessel 





covered with ashes some inches deep, which 
were known to proceed from an earthquake in 
the Island of St. Vincent. No other cause could 
be assigned, though the vessel was one hun- 


and Christ, and glory. It is one thing to ter- 
minate a man’s desire and delight in bare 


\|knowledge, or the esteem and self- advance- 


ment that accrues thereby ; and another thing 


lp 
THE GREAT INDIANA CAVE. 
I last week visited a newly discovered cave 


dred leagues from the island. The velocity of|to terminate it in the thing which we desire to|in Crawford County, Ind. {t is on the right 


a cannon-ball or shell has been calculated; but) 
that of the wind, like the origin of the meteoric 
stones, remains a problem. 





oo | 


ULATIVE RELIGION, 


It will scareely be denied, that some whose 
names stand foremost on the lists of theologic 


know; making knowledge but a means to its 
fruition. The acts of the understanding are 


| 


ject; and therefore it is, that philosophers place 
|no moral habits in the understanding, but all 
in the will; for till they come to the will, 
(though they be in a large sense morally good 





bank of Blue River. For magnificence and 
beauty it exceeds even the Mammoth Cave of 


but preparatory to the acts of the will, and so|Kentucky. The Epsom Salt Cave, known for 
are but imperfect initial acts of the soul, as|nearly half a century, and successfully worked 


jhaving a futher end than their own proper ob-)for saltpetre and salts many years since, is 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRACTICAL AND SPEC- | 


about two miles long, and in some places 40 
or 50 feet wide, and 75 feet high; but has 
nothing peculiarly interesting in it except a 
beautifully fluted column, some 25 feet in di- 


fame, have been little influenced by those very jor evil, virtuous or vicious, yet) they are but|ameter and 25 or 30 feet high ; all of stalactic 
traths which they have labored, and frequently |so in an imperfect kind and sense: and there-| matter. 


with triumphant success, both to elucidate and 


defend. Such writers have given their days| 


and nights to the study of the sacred canon, 
while their souls have reaped no practical bene- 
fit; and though the student has risen from his 
labor, an acute and luminous critic, yet, if con- 


fore they call such habits only intellectual.” 
Christian Diadem. 


——>_——_ 


DEATH OF AN INDIAN CHIEF. 
Da-o-ne-ho-ga-web, a Chief of the Senecas, 


Entering this cave under a jutting rock 
near the brow of a lofty hill, and descending 
for about a quarter of a mile, at an angle of 30 
to 40 degrees, we entered a small door, and 
after stooping rather uncomfortably low for 
sixty yards, found ourselves in’ a large open 





duct be the test of principle, incapable of ex- 
hibiting any just claim to the character of a) 
Christian. By what allurement are those spec- 
ulative divines to whom [ advert, induced to| 


died at Tonawanda, in this State, on Friday of|cave ; or bat room, in which tens of thousands 
last week. This Chief was generally known|of these little animals hang suspended from 
among the whites by the name of John Black-|the rocks in large clusters, like bees in swarm. 
smith. He was a most determined and fearless| Farther on, sticks the size of hoop poles, hick- 
consume the midnight oil over a book, wherein |defender of the rights of his brethern against|ory bark, charcoal and barefoot human tracks 
the essential difference between scientific theo-|the encroachments of the *‘ pale faces,’’ and| were discovered, which must have remained 
logy and practical religion is so clearly as-|his name may be found to several important|there for a long time, as the door to this part 
certained, and so ..upressively urged upon (treaties at Washington. He was always a of the cave was so blocked up with rocks when 
the conscience? Permit me to transcribe an|zealous opponept of the Land Speculators, and first discovered that a man could not possibly 
answer to this inquiry, from the writings of an|frequently came in contact with them in courts|pass. We soon entered an avenue forty feet 
English divine, who flourished in the seven- of Justice, and we believe on one or two oc-|wide, and varying in height from 20 to 60 
teenth century. \casions, actually forced some of them to leave |feet—the ceiling as smooth and beautiful as if 

“ Sometimes the sinner seeketh his happi-|the Indian territory. He was strictly temper-|finished by the trowel; then suddenly chang- 
ness and content in largeness of knowledge, |ate in his habits, and was regarded by the Six ing, _presents the appearance of diversified 
much learning, and curious speculations about! Nations as their greatest Chief since the death hanging drapery all of spotless white. Then 
the nature of the creatures, yea, and about|of Red Jacket. |again the naked rocks appear. At the end of 
God himself. But perhaps it will be found| According to the customs of the red men, a|this avenue we found ourselves at the foot of a 
that these are nearof the same nature with|runner was dispatched to the Six Nations, con-|rocky pyramid, up which we climed some 
sensitive delights.—For it is not the excellence|sisting of the Oneidas, Onondagas, Tuscaroras, |sixty feet, and on the top of which stand two 
or goodness of God himself that delighteth|Mohawks, Cayugas and Senecas, with intelli-|beautiful stalagmites, some five feet high, 
them; but the novelty of the thing, and the|gence of the death oftheir great Chief. Thejeighteen inches in diameter, and as white as 
agitation of theirown imagination, phantasy,|runner to the Onondaga Nation passed through |the purest italian marble ; and when viewed 
and intellect thereupon, which is naturally de-|this city on Monday last, and on approaching|by the dim light of our candles, presented a 
sirous to be actuated and employed, as receiv-|the Council House of the Onondagas, raised the |contrast with the grey walls of lime-stone yock. 
ing thereby some seeming addition to its own|cry of lament, which was understood by the|An oblong canopy some 40 or 50 feet high is 
perfection: and that, not as from God, who is|tribe, who happened to be assembled in the |here hung with beautiful stulactite, suspended 
the object of their knowledge, but as from the|Council House at the time. A messenger was|from the ceiling. We now found it necessary 
mere enlargement of knowledge in itself; or,\dispatched to meet the runner, who was _still|to crawl upon our faces or “ snake it’’ for about 
which is far worse, they make the study of|some distance from the Council House. Upon|20 feet, when we came intoan avenue wide 
God and divine things, which they delight in,|meeting the runner, the Onondaga, who under-|and high, turning suddenly to the left, we found 
subservient to some base inferior object—and stood from the peculiar cry that he was the|ourselves in the midst of scenery of surpassing 
so though they delight in studying and know-|bearer of bad news, addressed a few words to|and exquisite beauty. The entire walls are 
ing God, and heaven, and scripture, yet not in|him in the Indian dialect, of which the follow- covered with an incrustation of sulphate of 
God as God, or the chief good, nor in heaven,|ing is said to be a correct translation: “Let it|lime, crystallized so as to glisten like ten 
as heaven, nor out of any true saving love to|come forth, that our minds may also. drop thousand diamonds in the light. Some of 
God ; buteither because, as some preachers,|\down.” The sad news was thea communica- these crystals a foot in length, an inch wide, 
they make a gainful trade of it by teaching|ted to the Onondaga, and the two proceeded to|and as thick as a table-knife blade, grew upon 
others, or because it is an honor to know these|the Council House, where a large number of|this base in a thousand diversified forms. 
things, and be able to discourse of them, and a|the nation were assembled, and all the particu-| Upon a projecting rock at one side of the 
dishonor to be ignorant: or at best, as I said|lars of the sad intelligence communicated to|avenue, great numbers had broken by their 
before, they desire to know God, and divine|them by the runner. A string of black beads,| weight, aad were lyingin great profusion on 
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the bottom of the cave. These formations, | strikes the bottom of the bag into the tube, thus! Quarter. This was also fully united with by 


like the base upon which they grew, are sul-| folding the inside into the inside. 
Others|are pressed by men, and here this heavy han 


phate, and white as the driven snow. 


The clothes! 


resembling glass, uponthe ceiling as well|jabour is relieved by a pressing machine, which 
as the floor, from an inch in diameter to theleonsists of a simple lever operated by the foot of 
length and size of a common knitting-kneedle,| the presser acting upon a stirrup, which brings 
and even smaller. The incrustation is fre-| down the lever to act effectually upon the seams! 
quently an inch thick, but more generally of the clothes. Mr. Lerow has bevu in Europe, | 
from an eighth toa quarter of an inch thick./ and secured patents in England, Scotland, France, 
Much of it has fallen to the floor, and is crush-|and Belgium, and, from what we have seen, it 
ed under the feet of the visiter, and the place jig our opinion that the time is not far distant 
it occupied on the ceiling, is replaced by new) when all sewing, excepting artistic ornamental | 
formations. But I am utterly unable to de- work, will be done by machinery. At present | 
scribe it. It must be seen to be appreciated, | there is another factory in Eleventh street, in this 
or any correct idea formed of its beauty. city, where there are 50 of the above machines 











We visited many rooms with spacious 
domes and stalactites of every imaginable size} 
and form. 
its way over a long range of projecting rocks, 


and stalactitic matter is formed in folds and/and no wonder, when one girl, by such a small |'"V@ 


running, and there is a factory in Boston, run- 
ning 100 machines: such are the triumphs of 


In one apartment the water finds|inyentive skill and labour. The profits of running 


these machines, we have learned, are enormous, 


the Yearly Meeting, and the clerk instructed 
accordingly. 

“ The tried condition of Friends in the West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting, on account of the dis- 
orderly spirit to which they have been subject- 
ed, having been brought to the notice of this 
Yearly Meeting by the minute sent up, way 
opened to extend the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of this meeting, desiring that they will 
seek the mind of truth in maintaining right 
order and discipline amongstthem. Remem- 
bering that the only right qualification to trans- 
act the affairs of the Church, is to feel the mind 
clothed with Divine Jove.” 

We believe much misconception had previous 
ly existed as to the position of the person thus 
ding the rights of peaceable assemblies of 


blades, like extended honey-comb, and hangs| machine, will sew six overcoats in one day, and|his fellow citizens. We shall therefore briefly 


likedrapery around the sides of the room. 
Upon the bottom is formed a great number 
of litle pools of every form, elevated upon! 
the floor like basins or troughs—the rim of 
each being perfectly level and inclined in- 
wards, the stone which forms the basin being 
not thicker than paste-board. 

I spent three days in this wonderful hole in 
the ground—say seven hours each day. The 
first two days were spent in examining and 
exploring, and I think we must have travelled 
at least one mile per hour, or fourteen miles 
in two days. The third I revisited the most 





a very expert hand 20 pairs of pantaloons.— Sct- 
entific American. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 24, 1851. 
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The Yearly Meeting of Friends, held in 
Philadelphia, took place last week, and was, 
we believe, by general agreement, considered 
as one of the best we have had for many 





interesting parts, to procure specimens for|years. It is not our design to do more at this 
geological investigation. I had forgotten to time, than briefly to notice its general char- 


say that saltpetre andepsom salts are found . 
in various parts, in large quantities : and I pro- acter and results, as a detailed account of the 


cured « Jump of salts of halfa pound weight| proceedings may hereafter be given. But, for 
quite pure. We ventured a mile at least fur-jthe unity, strength, and condescension mani- 


ther than any other person had ever gone be- . os 
fore, and left it for others sull to prosecute. pen throughout all its movements, this sit- 
quite transparent eyeless crawfish which we ting will be remembered as an epoch in the 


found, was notthe least interesting thing we|history of the society. 

way. The most important feature was the ab- 
sence of the usual report from the Western 
LEROW & BLODGETT’s SEWING MACHINE. Quarterly Meeting, in consequence of the in- 


Last week we visited the tailoring factory, No. trusion of Joseph A. Dugdale, claiming to be 
33 Gold street, New York, and were much sur-| ranked as a member thereof, and refusing to 
prised to find thirty of the above machines run-| . i+), draw at the request of a very large por- 
ning on clothing, and tweuty sewing up bags.| . ; Se 
These machines are attended by girls, and have| "0" of its members. In consequence of this, 
been in active operation for a year. They are|/no business was transacted, after two days 
driven by pa re, eee rapid is their| ineffectual sitting for that purpose—and the 
operati d ine § : : . 

peration, that the thirty machines turn out 300) Meeting apprized the Yearly Meeting of the 


pairs of pantaloons in one day, and they could, 
if driven, have turned out 600 pairs. The supe-| fact, and of the encouragement by many 
of its membersof this imposition, asa cause 


riority of the rotary machine over the recipro- 
cating one, consists in thecontinued and uniform| for its inability to proceed with the business in 
’ order. 


action and motion of the shuttle; there is no 

stopping its motion to make a return stroke, con- . a . 
sequently no jarring, and less liability to get out The usual routine of receiving Epistles, re- 
of order; and for this reason its speed can be|ports of subordinate Meetings, &c., and con- 
greatly increased. No less than 60,000 caps! sidering the state of society as exhibited there- 


were made in this factory in six months. We . . 
saw fine coats, every stitch, except the button| °Y* having been regularly passed through in 


holes, put in by this machine, and the work the accustomed manner, the clerks proposed 
could not be surpassed. The sewing is stronger|to refer this minute from the Western Quar- 
than by hand, and wholesale goods made by this|ter to the deliberate attention of the Repre- 


machine aye better, and command a higher price : . . 
than the hand-made clothes. The siliching oe of the Yearly Mocting. To this 


beautiful, and is alike on both sides of the cloth. | PTposition a general assent was given, and the 
In this factory there is a machine for turning)members accordingly met on Fifth day morn- 
the bags from the inside out, as the inside is ing. The number in attendance exceeded 


stiched outside. It is a simple and good con- . ; 
trivance, consisting of a sabe like a sovsieinn one hundred, and the result of their meeting 


over which a girl draws a stitched bag, inside|¥%; @ united recommendation to the Yearly 
out, when a reciprocating leg comes down,| Meeting to send the following minute to that 








—<——— 








state the facts material to an understanding of 
the case. 

A body of individuals has been organized, 
principally composed of former members of the 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. These have met for 
two years past under the title of “ Green Plain 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, who have adopted 
the Congregational order of Church Govern- 
ment’”—and from the minutes now before us of 
one of their sessions, held in Clark County, 
Ohio, we can discover no difference in doctrine 
and practice, from their co-labourers of the 
same name in New York. In order that our 
readers may judge, we extract the closing por- 
tion of the pamphlet, which is part of an ad- 
dress “to the next Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
in Michigan.” 

“ Your position is somewhat different from 
ours on the subject of Church Government.— 
You have made great advance in discarding 
that remnant of a hierarchy, called the-meeting 
of the Ministers and Elders, a secret conclave, 
calculated to do immense mischief in the 
Church, and destroying the simple and beauti- 
ful order where one Infinite and Supreme is re- 
cognized as the Head, and all are brethren. 

“For some time after our connection was 
broken with Indiana Yearly Meeting, we con- 
tinued under the old discipline. Experience 
has proven to us that there is a more excellent 
way. We have now established a Yearly 
Meeting where women and men meet upon 
terms of equality, and transact business with- 
out closed partitions. 

“ We have adopted the Congregational or- 
der; and the meetings constituting this, bear 
the same relation to each other that Yearly 
Meetings do which fraternize without interfer- 
ing with each other’s internal relations. 

“ With the salutation of love, we are your 
friends, 

“ Signed by direction and on behalf of Green 
Plain Yearly Meeting of Friends, who have 
adopted the Congregational form of Church 
Government, held by adjournment from the 
27th of the 10th month, to the 29th of the 
same, inclusive, 1849. 

Mercy L, Howmes, 
Joseru A. Ducpate, 
Clerks. 


A short time since, the individual last 
named presented himself in Kennet Month- 
ly Meeting, and laying a certificate from a 
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part of this eongieginiiuat meeting on the|have been added. It includes the celebrated col-| number is from two to four. On plain shawls 





lection of the Duke of Rivoli; of M. Bounier, two people alone are employed, and a long, 


: ’ and Mr. Gould’s birds of Australia, the identi-;natrow, but heavy shuttle: is used; those of 
member. In this claim he had the counte-\¢a) specimens from which drawings were which the pattern is variegated, are worked 
nance and support of some members of that) made for his splendid work on the subject. with wooden needles, there being a separate 
meeting, and no alternative remained but to This collection, which is of inestimable value needle for the thread of each color, and with- 
" to the student of natural history, is visited by jout the aid of a shuttle. The operation of 
: about 5,000 persons every year; and very their manufacture is, of course, slow, propor- 
which struck at the foundation of our order.| many scientific men resort to it and the library tionate to the quantity of work which their pat- 
In the Western Quarterly Meeting, the same| from every section of the Union for purposes! terns may require. . 
assertion produced the like result. Through- of study and comparison. : | The women and children pick out the fine 
Dale eh a Tee pee of the Academy of Natural / wool from the coarse hair, and other heteroge- 
Ont OS Serene ee: P"' Science of Philadelphia isto obtain and extend neous matter ; which is afterwards carded by 
ported him, maintained his right of member-| information upon every subject pertaining to| young girls with their fingers, on India muslin, 
ship, and that meeting was compelled to ad- zoology, botany, geology and mineralogy. Its|to lengthen the fibre, and clean it from dirt; 
journ without having transacted its regular library and museum are collected for this pur-/and in this state it is delivered to the dyers and 
: pose, and are accessible to the votaries of sci-!spinners. The loom that is used is very 
business. ' ence free of cost. Its expenses are very con-|simple and horizontal; the weaver sits on the 
It will, doubtless, excite the surprise of|siderable, and are defrayed by annual contri-|bench, achild is placed below him with his 
every citizen to find an advocate of universal | butions from members ; the increase of the li-)eyes on the pattern, and gives him notice, after 
liberty, of universal peace, of universal bro-| brary and museum depends on donations from every throw of the shuttle, of the colors want- 
d Wind ta at fall ; jthe scientific. Its prosperity, the result of|ed, and the bobbins to be next employed. 
therhood, thus, in the face of a consistency, | jrivate efforts exclusively, is one palpable evi-| ‘The Oostaud, or head workman, superintends 
trampling upon the well established rights of|dence of the love of science, as wel! as the|while his journeyman are employed constantly 
congregations, and destroying that order liberality of scientific men, found in Philadel-|near him immediately under his directions. If 
phia. Itcontains a collection of birds and hu-|they have any new pattern on hand, or one 
: : . : man skulls, from every nation and tribe of the; with which they are not familiar, he describes 
ciety of Friends in transacting their business. earth, which are not surpassed, if equalled, by|to them the figures, colors and threads which 
His deliberate withdrawal from the Society, any others of the kind in any part of the world. they are to use, while he keeps before him the 
his disownment by them, his thorough know-| This institution originated in an agreement| pattern on which they happen to be employed, 
made by a few gentlemen, in 1812, to meet at}drawn upon paper. During the operation of 
: ” \their respective residences in town, once a week,| manufacturing, the rough side of the shawl is 
of all his subsequent movements, rendered it} f+ the purpose of receiving and imparting in-|uppermost on the frame; notwithstanding 
impossible for Friends to take any other than|formation on subjects connected with natural| which, the Oostaud never mistakes the regu- 
the course they pyrsued. Whatever respect| history. a — Soe (th 
: maneipgenen e wages of the head workman, (the em- 
may be due to the advancement of doubtful ployer tarubhlag the material,) are from six to 
claims, whatever acknowledged right may be CASHERES SHAWLS. eight pice per day ; of the common workman 
accorded to their honest assertion and main-| A cashmere shawl is an article of ladies’ ap-|from one to four pice ; which currency in Cash- 
tenance, all question or pretence is removed | parel for out-daor wear, and genteel dress, that| mere may be valued at cent and half each, 
is of world-wide fame, and world-wide use.| When a merchant enters into the trade, he 
: : It bears the palm for splendor, above all other| frequently engages several shops, which he 
We had intended to embrace a more gen-|contrivances of a similar nature, and it will|COllects in a spot under his own eye; or he 
eral outline of the proceedings of the late Year-|doubtless be acceptable to our readers to be|Supplies the head workmen with thread, which 
ly Meeting, but find that our remarks have|told something concerning its manufacture. has been spun by women, and previously co- 


; me : Cashmere, from which the fabric is named, is|!ored; and they carry on the manufacture at 
‘Teached beyond the limit we assigned. The situated in an elevated valley in the extreme|their own homes, having beforehand received 


subject, however, of this article, is one of para~| north of Hindostan, on the borders of Affghan-|instructions from the merchant respecting the 
mount importance to the Society, as thelistan, between the river Indus and the Hima-|jUality of the goods he may require, their 
maintenance of a principle, without which it|!ayah mountains. Besides the shawls so fa- colors, patterns, &c. After the goods are 


would present little else than a scene of anarchy |™0Uus, otto of roses, saffron, and some drugs/finished, the merchant carries them to the cus- 
are im portant articles of export. tom-house, where each shawl 1s stamped, and 


” Mesuhiotionnes, The action of the body The material of which the shawls are made|Pays 4 certain duty, the amount of which is 
was of such dignified, temperate, and united) js delicate wool grown upon the backs of a|Settled according to the value and quality of 
character, as to give assurance to all, that how-/kind of goats peculiar to that provinc> and of|the piece. The officerof government gene- 
ever we may wink at aberrations from the|the neighboring Thibet. The number ofjrally fixes the value beyond what the goods are 
looms employed in their manufacture is not/in reality worth, and the duty levied on this 
: . : ; far from 16,000, giving employment to about| estimate is one-fifth. Most shawls are export- 
} storation and ultimate cure, it will evet|59 900 persons, and yielding annually, per-|¢4 from Cashmere unwashed, and fresh from 
promptly rebuke all wilful departures from|haps, an average of five shawls to a loom: or|the loom. Amritsir is the great shawl mart, 
that path. We therefore repeat that we con-|eighty thousand in the course ofa year. The and there they are better washed and packed 
very high cost of some of the shawls will be|than in Cashmere; but of those sent to the 

seen to be rather low after all, when it isknown, Westward, many are worn unwashsd. 
how rset time and labor they occupy in the ——_>— 
manufacture. 

A shop may be occupied with one shawl, WEAR Mi SpeReenOREE} 
provided it be a remarkably fine one, above a} What is sectarianism? Is it not the profes- 

This institution has a library of 12,000|year, while other shops make six or eight in/sion of something besides the essential truth of 
volumes and its museum contains a small but|the course of that period. Of the best and|Christianity which distinguishes one set of Chris- 
valuable collection of quadrupeds, and. an ex-|and most worked kinds, not so much asa quar-|tians from another? Amidst the immense di- 
tensive series of comparative anatomy... More|ter of an inch is completed in one day by three|versity of minds, of education, and of attain- 
than 17,000 fossil organic remains; about|people, which is the usual number employed ments, it is scarcely to be expected that men will 
5,000 minerals; 12,000 species of fishes and/at most of the shops. Shawls containing much|think alike on non-essentials; but if there be a 
reptiles ; and in the herbarium there are about| work, are made in separate pieces at different|union in the essential truth, why should there 
35,000 species of plants arranged according to|shops; and it may be observed, that it very|be acrimonious contention and angry separation 
the natural system. The collection of birds is|rarely happens that the pieces, when completed, respecting that something which is not essential ? 
not excelled, probably, by any in the whole|correspond in size. | Will any of the various churches into which the 
world. In December of 1847 it numbered} The shops consist of a frame-work, at which) visible church of Christ is divided assert, that it 
22,000 specimens, and since that date many|the persons employed sit on a bench; their|embraces the whole of the truth of Christianity, 


table, claimed thereby to be recognized as a 


receive him as such, or to resist a proceeding 


which he well knew was the basis of the So-| 


ledge of their organization, and the notoriety 


in the present case. 


path of order, when a hope remains of re- 


sider the presentan epoch to be remembered 
in the annals of the Society. 





PHILADELPHIA ACADEMY OF NATURAL SCIENCES. 


tae’ 






Laan 
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without human additions, without adulterations, |they are to seek after ; the will of God they are|nal of the Statistical Society, had stated that 
and without mutilations—the whole truth of the) to enquire for ; for it is that alone that can bring) the working people of that country, on the three 


spel in its purity, as derived from God, and 
Sestined ultimately to prevail in the world? We 
think not. There is a danger, then, in resting 
in a sectarian feeling,—a feeling which binds the 
mind to an established set of opinions, and ex- 
cludes the idea of progress and development. 
Our Lord compared the kingdom which He was 
about to: establish in the world,—the gospel 
which was about to be preached to the world,—to a 
seed the least of all seeds, but growing to the great- 
est of herbs. The prophet Daniel had the future 
power of the gospel of Christ revealed to him as 
alittle stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, which smote all the powers of the king- 
doms of the world, and grew into a great moun- 
tain, filling the whole earth. These ideas are 


precisely similar ; they point out the great truth, | 


that the gospel is to be developed in the earth 
from the very least unto the greatest—from hav- 
ing dominion in the hearts of a few, to having 
dominion in the whole world. 

Now, the gospel here indicated, is the pure 
gospel of Jesus Christ, unchanged, unadulterated, 
unmutilated by human traditions and contrivings. 
These things are adventitious, and really hinder 
the spreading and prevalence of the gospel. Be- 
cause a man thinks there is something of man’s| 
contriving to accompany the word preached, 
there are the peculiarities of the sect to which 
he belongs to be contended for, as well as the 
truth of the gospel—time, strength, vigour are 
wasted, and the world comes.to mistake human 
traditions for the gospel, and in turning aside 
from the dogmas of men, to turn aside from the gos- 
pel of Christ also, under whose sacred name these 
dogmas have been attempted to be forced upon 
the mind. Is it Christianity which sceptics at- 
tack?—It is impregnable. The truth grows 
strong by opposition ; itis brighter when brought 
to the light ; more and more glorious, the more 
itis examined! Is it the Church of Christ 
which worldlings oppose and would overthrow ? 
It cannot be shaken. Neither the gates of hell, 
nor the malice of evil men used as its instrument, | 
can prevail against it. The institutions, which 
men have raised on the basis of Christianity, may 
be shaken ; they may be seen to totter before the 
attacks of men of the world, and crumble into) 
dust during political commotions; but the basis 
itself, “ the foundation, standeth surc.’’? Churches} 
of men’s appointing and establishing, may be in, 
danger amid the changes of times and of sea-| 
sons, in common with all other human works: 
but the Church of Christ shall live through all| 
changes, and shall at length prove by its te- 
nacity of life, that it sprang from God, and has| 
received his unfailing support. When we see 
men afraid of opposition, afraid of examination, | 
shunning the light, we may feel certain either; 
that their minds have not yet become fully as- 
sured of the unchangeable permanency of the 
truth and of its divine origin, nor learnt to rest 
on the faithfulness of Him who has promised to 


}cause we are old. 


| Peace on earth and good-will among men ; and 
|whenever it prevails, peace and good-will cannot 
‘but prevail with it.— London Friend. 


i 


CHILDREN. 


Little children are the flowers 

By life’s thorny wayside springing— 
Ever is this world of ours 

Something fresh and guileless bringing. 


They are birds, in whose glad voices 
Ali the dreary winter long, 

The imprisoned heart rejoices, 
As in summer’s woodland song. 


They are stars, that brightly shining 
Through the inner night of sorrow, 
Aid the spirit in divining 
Something hopeful for the morrow. 


They are precious jewels gleaming 
?Mid the cares of manhood’s brow— 

Woman’s bosom more beseeming 
Than the diamond’s costly glow. 


They are wreaths of green, entwining 
Hoary grandsires’ withered brows— 

Spring with autumn thus combining— 
Verdure with life’s winter snows, 


They are fortune’s richest treasure— 
Honor’s most ennobling fame ; 
Sources of a truer pleasure 
Than what beareth pleasure’s name. 


For their meed of soft caressing, 
Hardy labor toils with joy ; 
«Children are the poor man’s ‘blessing’? 
They his heart and hands employ. 


They—our only gifts immortal— 
Live, when dies their earthly name; 
Though we leave them at death’s portal— 
We our children shal! reclaim. 


Sartain’s Magazine. 
a 


WHOIS oLp? 


A wise man will never rust out. As long 


‘as he can move and breathe, he will be doing 


something for himself, his neighbor, or for pos- 
terity. Almost to the last hour of his life, 
Washington was at work. So were Franklin 
and Young, and Howard, and Newton. The 
vigor of their lives never decayed. No rust 
marred their spirits. It is a foolish idea to 
suppose that we must lie down and die, be- 
Whois old? Not the man 
of energy : not the day-laborer in science, art, 
or benevolence; but he only who suffers his 
energies to waste away, and the spring of life 
to become motionless; on whose hands the 
hours drag heavily, and to whom all things 
wear the garb of gloom. {fs he old? should 
not be asked ; but, is he active ? can he breathe 





be with his people unto the end; or that they 


have something beside the truth which they| 


wish to uphold. The truth of the Gospel will 
spread in the world by its own native power; it 
asks not, and refuses to use, the sword of worldly 
princes for its support or defence; it scorns and 
abhors the faggot and the fire, to be employed to 
bring about the conviction of its value and in- 
finite blessedness. Its weapons are of far dif- 
ferent material. The employment of the arm of 


tical denial of Christianity ! 
Christians look to it. It is the truth of G 


freely, and move with agility? There are 

/scores of gray-headed men whom we should 

\prefer, in any important enterprise, to those 

|young gentlemen, who fear and tremblq at ap- 

|proaching shadows, and turn pale at oy in 

their path,—at a harsh word or frown. 
— 


INTEMPERANCE AND POVERTY. 


Lord Ashley in a recent speech at a Ragged 
fiesh to persecute or to uphold, is a proof of|School Meeting in London, spoke of the use of obliged to stay on deck for fear of the effect of 
apostacy from the spirit of Christ! It is a prac-|intoxicating drinks as a fruitful cause of pov-|the gas. Before I left the cabin. it nearly suf- 


contributed about two months ago to the jour- 


articles of gin, beer and tobacco, expended no 


less than fifty-seven millions of pounds sterling,” } 


$285,000,000; and this he had proved unan. 
swerably. At one ofthe great ironworks in 
Yorkshire, where the hammer-men got from 
five to six guineas a week, the foreman told him 
he could not be able to find two among them 
who would be able to produce half-a-crown, 
although two men who had enjoyed the same 
chance, had lefi two years ago to set up busi- 
ness for themselves, one with £600 and the 
other with about £1,000, showing what could 
be done by care and economy. 


ee 


DESTRUCTION OF THREF COAL-LADEN VESSELS BY 
FIRE—WONDERFUL ESCAPE OF THE PASSEN- 
GERS AND CREWS. 


We have been furnished by a friend, with 
the following highly interesting Jetter, giving 
the particulars of the destruction by fire, at sea, 
of three coal-laden ships, a brief account of 
which we published some days since. The 
|writer is Mrs. Bates, the wife of the captain of 
the Nonantun, the first vessel mentioned in 
the letter. It is seldom the lot of woman ta 
pass through such a continued series of dan- 
gers of a character so trying as those record. 
ed in Mrs. Bates’ letter. The letter is dated 
Bay of Sechura, coast of Peru, Jan. 17, 1851, 
and, after a few lines of a private nature, says: 

“« T will now commence my narrative. After 
we left Baltimore, we proceeded on our voy- 
age pleasantly, and I assure you I never en- 
joyed myself more. Nothing occurred to mar 
our enjoyment until we were about in the lati- 
tude of the river Platte, when William discov- 
ered smoke issuing from dhe after hatch, and 
then the startling truth flashed upon our minds, 
that the ship was on fire. She was loaded very 
deep with coal, which was taken out of the 
mines, brought directly down to the ship in the 
cars, turned (sometimes soaking wet, from the 
rain that fell by the way) directly into the ship’s 
hold—and there it had remained heating 
through all the hot weather, until the gas that: 
originated from it had generated fire. This 
‘result was feared by some before we sailed. 
“Imagine our situation—eight hundred miles 


inclement weather, so rough that boats like 
ours could not possibly live for any length of 
[time. There was no other way but to smother 


the nearest land—the Falkland Islands. The 
crew immediately commenced getting up pro- 
visions and water, sufficient to last until we 
could arrive at the islands, and during the short 
‘time they were employed between decks, so 
| powerful was the gas, that some of the men fell 
down senseless from its effects. They then 
caulked every seam and the hatches as tight 
|as possible, and yet gas and smoke would es- 
cape through seams which were apparently 
water-tight. The gas finally filled the cabin 
so that we were obliged to vacate it. We were 
in momentary expectation of an explosion, as 
such things have been known to occur in similar 
situations. We had our boats ready to launch 
in case the fire broke out, although we did not 
a for a momentthey could live. It was 
extremely cold weather, and 1 was wrapped up 
in allthe warm clothes | could get on, and was 





Let professing|erty and distress. “Mr Porter, in a short paper|focated me. I was so fatigued for the want of 


sleep that I lay down on the floor and fell 


5 


from land, on board a burning ship, with very } 


the fire as much as possible, and. bear up for } 








| asleep, and when I awoke, I could not stand,!be on fire! Efforts were immediately made|when 
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the whole party was taken off by a bri 
and could scarcely breathe, until after I had ajto make her as tight as possible, and Capt.|and carried to Payee ae te “a 
fit of vomiting, which relieved me. Lunt'shaped his course for the main land. We/tained at the American Consul’s house. From 

“We were eight days in this situation be-|were on board this burning ship three weeks, Payta, the writer, with her husband, intended 
fore we discovered land. ‘There were two/and imagination cannot conceive the anxiety of taking passage for San Francisco, in an Ameri- 
men stationed aloft to keep a lookout, and Wil-|our minds during this time. We never saw alcan vessel then loading for that port. | 


jiam was onthe hodse. It was very thick, and/sail of any kind, from the time the fire was first From the Boston Journal. 
soon William sung out ‘land ho!” I shkallidiscovered, until we saw the land, and then * 
never forget that joyful sound. Presently the|nothing but those ‘ttle * Catamarans.’ - —— 


high rocks, called the Volunteer Rocks, which} ‘Captain Lunt ran the ship into a small F : , 
sabe off two miles, began to heave in sight,| bay, called the Bay of Sethann, and anchored ae = aes lesson as _—_ eet 
aud I can assure you those barren rocks pre-|about two miles from the shore, at 4 o’elock, \ouidy with life, and etediios shes caeiiesales 
into a little cove, under the lea of the land, and| the dunnage in the surf,on a good sandy beach. of only oe en eran oe . priecd 
anchored that night, for it was blowing a close| A tent was built, and, after taking everything their vita ee. "4 ares mi y empry 
teefed topsail breeze, right down the, harbor.|off the ship’s deck, they opened the hatches, exposing to the air M rop of ee water con- 
The next day we beat up tothe settlement,|and no-sooner were they raised than she was ae r aie Re -asteeahe og aie 
called Port Stanly, an English colony, consist-|one sheet of flame below. The hatches were fal — ei h = or - ald, ae ae 
ing of 400 people. We had a survey upon the|put on again, and she was run on shore and lit ee 7 i m Hi sea lin, wee “f able 
ship—opened the hatches and found her all on|scuttled, but the flames were too far advanced 7 « Buid th I oe eae =e m4 _ 
fire. We commenced throwing water into the|to prevent her from burning. And there lay nib f uid with living beings not to be seen 
hold with an engine, but the fire still increasing,|that noble ship in this lonely bay, and burned 7 W . hall i ith ele 
there was no alternative left but to run theship|to the water’s edge. Oh! it was awfully| . om a sak ie ves wit eabh or hn 
on shorefand scuttle her. This was done, and|grand; it was a scene never to be forgotten. omnes © nich . ‘i more ae a - P ee 
fier the fire was extinguished we went to work|Give the freest flight to the imagination, and it eee P egulinighdeae led ane act, t a ode 
and stripped the wreck. Everything between!cannot conceive anything to surpass the reality. a ms ‘ ondan Oe life, Se ap te seeds 
decks was saved in a damaged state, and was/T'hink of the danger we incurred in remaining . mee ws = ce - aba = d 9 ike 
sold at auction. She was dreadfully burnt in-|so long (three weeks) on board that burning at reeze, x — a te we an - Ths 
side. Her beams and stanchions were burnt|ship. She was actually all burnt out inside. iataae af tha - i oat “ib pee , ene 
off, and her lower decks had fallen in. She!In one day more it would have burst out at eens of t Sees inary tri ae ungi sup- 
was so burnt at the bottom that she bilged im-|her sides. Twelve hundred tons of coal, with|? a many ry asi a e : © eee 
mediately, although she wasrun on shore where|all her other cargo—and al/ on fire, made no be bape = lif ena e coed - alia Di to 
it was very soft bottom. - |trifling heat to be living over. But then we om vcitabl a N. bie in fos Se 
« After the business was all settled we should| hesitated to take to the boats until we were|°" aaa h re eg otRing, In fact, tet 
have come directly home, but the island being | compelled to, on account of the sufferings we pre erful than t By Sg pe eg 
very little frequented by vessels, we might|should have to endure in an open boat at sea. faa Wade's 7 eas sea of be ‘ae 
have remained there a year perhaps before an| “ The coast where we are now staying is un- aoe f aie sage ee Sed kee f ‘lies ra 
opportunity would have enabled us to return.|inhabited. ‘The nearest settlement ia 50 miles afieed noun aoe aoe os = ae f this 
‘There was in porta Scotch ship from Dundee,|from us. The Bay of Sechura is on the coast ; as ag 6 See ~ t ak e M 18 
bound for Valparaiso, called the Humayoon,/of Peru, about 50 miles from Payta. The first ae aed twee like oe a8 oan i on 
Capt. McHenry, master, and he said he would| officer, with a boat’s crew, have now gone up ana oon a i ike Senadenii scopes 
take us to Valparaiso, from whence we should|to Paytato get the American Consul to render a sainat hiwesl me ak an be oars ataien 
be more likely to have an opportunity of re-|us assistance in getting away. caeagenh Shae oe : rt 7 F the tebe 
turning home. We left the Falklands about| “This is a most picturesque spot where we - ee v “ hie oe My. ais of d i; re 
the 25th of November, in his ship, which was|are encamped. We have four tents pitched on ee nt era oojects : ’ aes “er 
loaded with coal, but which had been in so long|the beach, while close behind are cliffs rising ee yi In jaunty hed: es; rearing 
that we thought there was no danger from it.| hundreds of feet above us, and as far as the , ea mae ovens io ae 
We had been at seatwelve days, and were just|eye can reach are mountains rising one above Be - re a pre a tanbn Pioht, 
around Cape Horn, when we discovered the/another. The burning of the ship was an oe he oe cae aa hae . A =? Py 
ship to be on fire, and it increased so rapidly|event which will long be remembered by us|\ © mae ‘ich a om “le ey ie ‘the 
that in three or four hours she was in flames.|all. The flames roaring and raging to the See a “ an aaah e oo in eth? 
“ We were at this time seventy miles from|very topmost heads, lighting the whole hea-|*™ ne. i so = "Fries, ae . -~ " 
land, and immediately made preparations to|vens—the mountains in the back ground|S°@vengels——the jungi. Fries, the great lun 
























F take to the boats, preferring to take our chance} brought into full veiw—with us, poor mortals, gologist, writing of them, says, “ Their sporules 


(are so infinite, (in a single individual of Reti- 


of gaining the Jand, althongh it was an in-|standing upon the beach witnessing the sublime) | lari isasionn L have seckéned dhave 10,008; 


hospitable coast, inhabited only by savages.|scene—presented a picture well worthy the a a 
fares this moment a sail hove in sight. Welartist’s pencil. ‘The roaring of the surf, for on - aes ser | _— a wales o 
hoisted a signal of distress, and She bore down|once, was completely drowned by the louder! |  ickt. eyes os aid eae mtn SmRONe,) 
for us. She proved to bean English ship call-|roaring and crackling of the flames. It was . . , ae Od — an i iteran _— 
ed the Symetry, loaded with coal, bound to|an awful sight to see the ship Aumayoon burn ne re "ee Nee ae Gar den 1 ne 
Acapulco. Capt. Thompson, her commander, |at sea. But then it was daylight, and it had aren (Py bs _— adh . i ae ona dincah 
took us all on board, and in a short time we|not the grand appearance of a fire by night!) sataate ey ® oo ae ae “) 
saw the fine ship Humayoon burnt to the wa-| “I have been on board four different ships| |) 4.4 = "d _ ani ™ - ; i ne 
ler’s edge. since [ left Baltimore, and have been burnt out) oy eng ae "bens yr a 

“We remained on board the Syimetry|of three of them, They were all coal laden / liv = nahi _ i = aaa livin — ae 
twelve days, when a large ship hove in sight,| While at the Falklands we heard of a large ony a aia . ne fo " et nae ey 
and in answer to our signals hove to. She| American ship, loaded with coal, being burnt!* sth it d di * fold th on rpg os pr 
proved to be the American ship Fanchon, ofjoff Cape Horn; the crew took to the boats ca pe y ff Pon he * "he SF 
Newburyport, Capt. Lunt, bound to San Fran-|and succeeded in arriving at Cape Negro. eet A sqmenee f — dv 7, a As 
cisco, She loaded at Baltimore with coal the|We did not learn her name. It seems impos-| 9-1) oo itselE, fo io atl we 
same time we did, and the captain was well ac-|sible for any of the ships that loaded at Balti-| a aie a D 7 ad ees eeae * 'g : 
quainted with William. Judge of his astonish-|more at the time we did to arrive at their des-| 9s) or q nee “ose ‘eel ian re be 
ment to learn that we were on board the Syme-|tination. The Fanchon was the best fitted in gti 4 re ‘dla. ” “ d Ps mere areer o a be- 
try. He immediately invited us to come onboard) respect to ventilation, and she has not escaped. |® amine & palace. 
his fine ship, and we at once accepted the invita-|[t is a dangerous cargo to have so long in a ‘ 
tion. The ship was 1000 tons burthen, and|ship—it may do for a short voyage.” 
had in 1200 tons of coal, On the 25th of De- * * * * * * * Socrates, when asked what was the best 
cember, when we were in the Pacific, 1200) [A postscript to the letter says, that the/mode of gaining a high reputation, replied— 
iniles from land, we discovered the Fanchon to|writer remained on the beach for one week,|to be what you appear to be. 
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WM. D. PARRISH & CO., OULKE’S FRIENDS’ ALMANACS for 1851, se-| IFE OF WILLIAM PENN. By w. H. Dison 
No, 4 N. Fifth St, o i above Market St. cund Edition, can be procured of the publishers, Just received and for sale. va 
hilada. holesale or Retail. Also, in press, Nine Sermons, by John Jackso i 
Manufacturere, Importers and Dealers in Paper, Paper} WM. D. PARRISH & Co. | will be aw the 10th of Fifth iain — 
Hangings, Bonnet Boards, Books and Stationary. No. 4. North 5th St. T. E. CHAPMAN, No. 1 S. Fifth St, 
12th mo, 7-tf OHN J. LYTLE, 8. E. cor. of Seventh and Spring! 4th mo. 26—3t. 


at. cade abmaetetae duatkibiaesiped DaMMbU Wal cas Garden, has received a beautiful assurtment of —————————_———————— 
7” P J 8, - é 
rot PREMIUM REFRIGERATOR eons | Spring Goods, suitable for Friends. Among which une! EMOVAL.—MARY ANN SHAW, bas remove) 
ing and preserving MEATS, BUTTER, MI sand, setvle oll weal. De Laine. B De Lei from No. 13 North Seventh street, to the N,B 
all articles for culinary purposes. To which is attached, | ¥°TY beat style all wool, De Lains, Barege De Lains, neat, oad Meanie ds Aeth chiettencthane th ine 
: : : . ’ medium and gayer styles, Silk Argentines, Jasperines,|C°™Me" >a OD SEER ANTS Gne aea 
when desired, his superior WATER FILTER the same |p . : « ; ; | attention of Friends to h tment of CHIN 
ich is|  0'-Du-Chenes, Silk and Linen Poplains,Barege Lustres, | *tent a eo aso NA, 
ICE COOLING PROVISION and WATER, which is! <. ; Sw 
ee 'Silk and Mobair Lustres, Bengola Lustres, &c., &c. A lot| GLySS, and QUEENSW ARE, comprising a variety of 
drawn, coup and CLEAR as CurrsTaL, by a spiget in front.- : ; nae a ae f French China, White and Gilt Di 
: of Superior Mode Alapacas for Spring. Many of the, Patterns of 2 renc ee aan eee eee ae 
, ALSO—In store and for sale : : ‘i : Tea sets, and Toilet sets, and these at lower prices, wi 
[ WATER COOLERS andWATER FILTERS, BEAL |2h0ve goods are entirely New Styles and very desirable! |W ters “Se noo or oiher goods in her tine, whan 
- ‘OpY or Friends. € ’ 
AND LE r TER, COPING TREARES. : Also, a lot of Book Muslin Hankerchiefs, and Book | Will be sold at reasonable prices, and sent to any part of 
TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &c., in Stores. Musli h ; . the city 5th mo. 5th 
> DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES—PACKING LEVERS. | osin® muc’ below the regular price. Friends arere-/"¥@ CNY: ee 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc-|*Pectully invited to call, © SmolS 3m. EYRE & LANDELL, 
tion, suitable to use warm or cold water in. RIENDS DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St. 5S. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH, 
OLIVER EVANS, between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. Philadelphia, 
mo-tf. 618. Second I door below Chesnut st. CHARLES ADAMS Hl ave established a store where Friends now resort to 
7 rr | Invites the especial attention of Frrenps to his Spring procure 
wa an intelligent active Boy, of about sixteen | stock of PLAIN GOODS. GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
years of age, with a good education and good Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of such Plain style of M De Laines, 
mural character, to learn the Book and Paper business. | articles as are suited to the Puais Tnavx, and at the Shawls, to suit plain taste 
One living in the city with his parents would be pre-|;owssr prices. , Neat Ginghams aad Ualicoes, 
ferred. ‘I'o such an one a good opportunity would be/ ‘he assortment is full, and consists in part of Alpacas, Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
given for advancement. Apply to Mous ce Laines, Mous de Bege, Barege de Laines Good muslins by the piece 
WM. D. vaaehene és a Poplins, Mixed Madonnas, Plain and Plaid India Silks, Fine Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
ROADSENT & Ue SLORED SKY LIGHT Lawns and other Darss Margriats, too numerous to Cloths, Cassimeres and Vestings, 
BE ; Co's. | , . |name. Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
B DAGUERREOTY PES, No. 136 Chestnut street, Aigo, all kiads of Thibet and Bound Shawls, Seal Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 
between 4th and Sth sts. over Baily & Co's, jewelry | Skin, Barcelona, Genoese, Levantine, Sarsnet and Pat-| E. & L. bave at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
store. Broadbent & Co., announce that they are pre-' way Shawls. ‘'arlatan, Book Muslins, Hdkfs., Mitts,| Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar. 
pared to offer their best efforts in Daguerreotyping, to| &e, &c. Also, Linen Cambric Hdkfs. of all kinds and letan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality, 
their friendsand the public. Those whe wish pictures, qualities, including an exTra size, quite desirable with) but in the best order. . 
are invited to call and examine the specimens at No. some, at only 183 and 25 ‘cts., &c. Epwarp E. Eyre. Wasurneron I. Lanvett. 
a en street. SAMUEL C BROADBENT. Lixens axp Furwisuine Goons, in great variety,at} Jan 11.—tf- 
mo. 2t. lower than market prices. aa 
OSEPH M. TRUMAN, Jr., respectiully informs his! P. S. A few left of those Curar Waite Casumers APER HANGINGS, BORDERS, &e.,—We have 
friends and the public, that he has commenced the | Saawts, from 50c to $2.00. Also Plain Mode Thibet on band and offer for sale, a large assortment 
Tailoring business, at No. 321 Callowhill St. below 9th,| Long shawls, 4 yards long. very desirable and neat Papers, both French and Ame- 
where he hopes by attention to business and moderate |7MYO FRIENDS. Selling off, a retail stock of rican, for Parlors, Halls, Vestibules, &c. comprising gilt 
charges to merit a share of publi¢ patronage. PLAIN STYLE GOODS. and embossed papers, andj velvet papers, imitations of 
_ oth mo. 10—St. Since First month we have been selling our goods at| rad cad vel Epes d and et ee Re ge 
AMES SMEDLEY, Successor to William Jones,|cost and less than cost, and have a few remaining, which | Pi is. acc, Wholesale and. Snell Wis take Seteenell 
No, 8 N. Fifth St., Philadelphia, has now in store, | will be sold low. Se " 
; : : ‘ h our store 
and for sale, at reasonable prices, a variety of Dress! Alpacas, Plain Shawls, Silk Shawls, Hdkfs., Book | “"* i. 
Goods, which have been carefully selected to suit the|Muslins and Hdkfs., Rich Black Silks, &c. Cond Se MANUPACTORY, J 
taste of Friends and others. Also staple articles of JOHNS & PAYNE, ane a . , ate at ai aie” sate gin " 
very description. He respectfully invites a call. N. E. cor. Fourth and Arch. ae import civeet from eeverel of the’ begs Ftench mene 
5th mo. 10. 4th mo. 26. acturers, by which means we are enabled to offer papers 


’ TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING SCHOOL,| ZXHESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOO! FOR | °" YetY favorable terms, at prices from 10 cts. to $5,00 
VU 








ik ; . : : oe ae a piece. Our Sales Rooms are kept entirely separate from 
BUCKS CO., PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., our other business, No.4 and No. 6 North Fifth St. :d 


story. Entrance No. 4. 
OS> All work warranted, and papering done in the 
y orin the country at city prices, by experienced 


YS.—The Summer Session will commence the} Thesummer term of this insitution will commence the 
first second day in the Fifth mo.,and will close with |19th of 5th mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty-two 
the last week in the Ninth month. weeks. Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including| .;, 

All the branches of a thorough English Education are |tuition, board, washing, mending, stationary. fuel and! enebiead 
taught practically, together with Dawing and the Lan- lights, the use of all necessary books, &e. except matbe-| ean A Weel Gieewund wade tw Whilbedic dedlen. 
guages. }matical books and instruments. One half payable in W.D. PARRISH & Uo. 
A regular course of Lectures is delivered each session, | advance, the other in the middle of the term. 21th mo.7-tf No. 4e-d 6 N Sth etree, Philede 
on Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, Animal and Veg- ar ee, ee ee eer » Paoileda. 
etable Physiology, and illustrations given with appro-| [G7 Stages meet the early morning and 2 o’clock, ALEB I. DIXON, PAINTER AND GLAZIER Q@ 
priate apparatus. P. M. lines from Philadelphia and pass the school. informs his friends and the public that he con- 
Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board,| 4th mo. 26. tinues to conduct his business of House and Sign 
$70." Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his| Painting and Glazing in all its various branches, at the 
and German $10. oe) customers and friends, that he has removed his/old stand, No, 46 N. Eighth Street, below Arch, west 
GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. store from No. 91 North Third Street,to 52 North Fourth.| side, where he would be pleased to receive orders, which 
Simeson T. Vansant, Teacher of Languages. west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to his| Will be promptly attended to by himself in person. 
Renee canes ere ae Virginia, | customers for their favors heretofore extended, here-| 4th mo. 12—ly. 
Isaac Townsend, Philad. Thomas J. Husband, corner of ontinuance of the same. a a ee ea a aa een 
Third and Spruce, Philad. Samuel Caley, No. 20 Sum- 7 athlon ome well selected stock of Cloths, Cassi- gore hee at epee Kinner Jr, would inform his 
mer st. Philadelphia. Daniel Neal, Dentist, Arch Street| meres and Vestings, which he will make up to order| .; riends that he has removed, and is now engaged 
P hiladelphia. c at reasonable prices, oad at short notice, he intends keep Sana a e aoe “ne a A sect are 4th 7 
N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. ing a good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as-' those in eee N aan fee hi ae nfident tha 
Sth mo. 2—ti, Stocks, Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Suspenders, Shirt's catisfacti : a ne en 
ee Se, nee : on willbe rendered in regard to price or qua! 
ULFORD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS) Bosoms, Collars, Drawers, Under Shirts, &c. ity. An assortment of plain h : : 
TAL’ 31° . . p plain hats for Friends always kept 
F enjoys a most HEALTHY S{TUATION, near| Respectfully; WILLIAM HAWKINS. | 40 hand or made to order. 
Sandy Spring Post Otlice, Montgomery Co. Md., and| Philadelphia, 11mo. 1st, 1851, ain 
in the midst of a settlement of Friends. The Summer| g tARPETINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three EDDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Term will commence on the 10th of the Sixth mo. C Ply ; Superfine and low priced Ingrain Carpet- Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
(June) and close on the 4th of the Ninth mo. (Sept.) | ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety|teady made or made to order, at short notice 
TERMS $36. The Winter Term will commence on|of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to four) FEATHERS of all qualities, 
the 7th of the Tenth mo., 1851, and close on the 6th ot | yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes,) BILANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
the Fifth mv., 1852. TERMS $96. Languagesextra.} Table and Stand Covers, ABLES, 
The reasons for dividing the year unequally, the OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24) Alsoa full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
course and manner of Instruction, the Diseipline, Refer-| feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and | band, all for sale at the lowest prices by 
ences, &c. &c., are mentioned in thesCirculars. door mats of every description, all of which will be sold HARTLEY &KNIGAT, 
ISAAC BOND, Principal of the School Department. | at the lowest market prices b 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 
Anna Stabler, (late of Alexandria, Va.,) Principal of the HARTLEY & KNIGHT N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresset 
Boarding Department. and associate in the care of| 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad, |REPARED 
Morals, Manners, Health, &c. Sth mo. 10—St. 4th mo. 20th.—tf. 4th mo. 20th.—tf, 





